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LENT IN ITS PREFACES 


TUDENTS of the history of liturgy are sometimes sus- 
pected of wishing to restore everything that is ancient just 
because it is old. That of course would be nonsense, be- 
cause it would be un-catholic. But we do have to remem- 
ber that Catholic Christianity is a traditional religion, in 

the sense that tradition strictly understood is a source of revelation, 
and in a wider sense is the breath of the Christian spirit. We should 
remember that the service books of the Church, not just those we 
use today, but also those long since abandoned to libraries and 
archives, are the repositories of tradition which is the source of 
divine revelation. Even the ceremonies, customs and practices of 
earlier days are the commentaries, as it were, on Christian doctrine 
made by the living body of human persons which through the 
Spirit of God were the Bride of Christ during that era. They are 
commentaries, too, which were made by men who were less remote 
in time at least from the fresh young fountain of Catholic tradi- 
tion. No one is so authoritative an interpreter of a poem or opera 
as the poet or composer himself, and after him his intimates and 
contemporaries. It is so with the liturgy also. We find no more 
teliable interpretation of Catholic worship and liturgical prayer 
than through a study of the sources and their origins. That is 
why liturgical students rigntfully devote themselves to a closer 
examination of the rich treasures of the past. 

If now we examine the immediate predecessor of our Roman 
missal, the Gregorian Sacramentary, we shall find there a number 
of prayers no longer used in the Mass, whose sheer grandeur makes 
their loss a real privation. The Gregorian Sacramentary contains, 
for example, a vast wealth of magnificent prayer formulae in its 
Proper prefaces. There was one for practically every Sunday in the 
year, and even for every day, not only of Lent itself, but of that 
whole central portion of the paschal cycle which ends with the 
octave of Easter. In order to bring this paper within reasonable 
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limits I have restricted my consideration to the prefaces of Lent 
itself, excluding even those of Holy Week on account of their 
special character. The most difficult task in preparing this paper 
was the selection of examples, because in last analysis it is in per- 
sonal judgment that the criterion lies, and that is very arbitrary, 
The examples I have chosen are not presented as necessarily the 
best, but simply as fine examples of those qualities which we shall 
see belong to the prefaces as a group. 


That the preface belongs to the Proper of the Mass is not a mat- 
ter for discussion. The only question is just how far the preface 
should follow the variation, the cycle, of the Proper to which it 
belongs. In other words, is the present arrangement in which we 
have only fifteen prefaces all that is to be desired? Or is there some- 
thing to be said for a larger number of prefaces such as we find, 
for example, in the Gregorian Sacramentary and once was the 
common use of the Church? (Should Advent, for instance, con- 
tinue to be denied a preface of its own?) Apart from the inherent 
value of these prefaces, what is to be said for the arrangement 
as we find it in this Sacramentary? 


A fully sacramental conception of the Mass and the cycle of 
the Church year will inevitably urge the ‘‘intrusion’’ of the theme 
of the Proper into the Canon. The Church has given the example. 
For not only the preface, but, on some of the great festivals, the 
Communicantes and Hanc Igitur of the Canon have from ancient 
times been “‘variable,”’ i.e., they reflect the feast, they are “Proper.” 
In modern times we have actually moved towards the development 
of the preface as a truly Proper part of the Mass by the addition of 
the four modern prefaces of the Sacred Heart, Christ the King, St. 
Joseph and the Requiem. 


The preface is, in the words of Dr. Pius Parsch, ‘‘the beginning 
and first part of the Eucharistic Canticle,’”’ the Canon. It has today 
taken on more the character of a foreword to the Canon, but it is 
inseparable from it, introduces it, and establishes its great theme of 
thanksgiving (‘‘Eucharist’’). The preface is essentially a hymn 
of praise and thanksgiving to God for the gifts He has bestowed 
on men in the creation and redemption; and the Church was wont, 
until after the time of Gregory the Great, to include specific thanks 
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LENTEN PREFACES 


in terms of whatever feast or season was being celebrated. Season 
or feast provided motives for the hymn of thanksgiving which 
opens the only adequate act of gratitude accessible to men, the 
action which takes place within the Canon of the Mass. 


The device of the preface is to invite us to give thanks and then 
to rouse us to it by bringing before our minds the motives for 
such thanks. When the liturgy itself re-presents to us one of the 
great episodes in the drama of salvation, how indeed can we resist 
calling this to mind as a predominant reason for our present thanks- 
giving? This takes on compelling force when we realize that the 
Church year is not just a progressive commemoration of historical 
events out of the dead past. Indeed, when the sacramental nature 
of the whole liturgical cycle is understood and appreciated as the 
sacramental unfolding of the great work-drama of redemption, 
then the significance and suitableness of carrying the theme of the 
Proper into the Canon (infra Actionem) becomes strikingly ap- 
parent. For the Canon is the font of “‘sacramentalness’’ which, as 
it were, overflows the limits of the Canon itself to pervade the 
whole Mass and give sacramental meaning to the unfolding of the 
work of redemption during the liturgical year. Through the Canon 
the specific events in Christ’s saving life-work become ‘“‘Christ- 
and-us,”” the whole mystical Christ, giving thanks here and now 
in and through the Epiphany mystery, the raising of Lazarus, the 
Resurrection, or any other of the mysteries of our Lord’s redeeming 
work. The Mass as the eucharistic mystery and Sacrifice is the in- 
comparable, the unique work of thanksgiving; the Canon is its 
heart. And it is altogether suitable that the particular motive for 
gratitude contained in the Proper should be linked to the Canon, 
at least and especially through its preface — as the heart is linked 
to the rest of the body by arteries to carry blood to its every part. 


Nor is it a matter only of being joined to Christ in the com- 
memorated mysteries in order to give thanks in and through them 
as for something handed out to us who in the meanwhile remain 
utterly passive. Each one of these mysteries has a work to accom- 
plish in us. We go with Christ into His mysteries, not just to con- 
gratulate Him, but to assimilate the salvation which flows from 
them. Each one of them has a lesson to teach, a phase of our con- 
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version to accomplish, a share in Christ’s saving life to engender 
in us. Through baptism we have been organically joined to the 
Savior, and we thus organically joined to Him are in the Mass 
taken with Him into the mysteries of His saving life-work. One 
with Him throughout, we live and cooperate with Him in these 
mysteries in order that their saving purpose can be ever more fully 
accomplished in us. This cannot all be carried on completely auto- 
matically, apart from us. There is the objective sacramental reality 
independent of whether or not we are even conscious of it. But we 
are rational, voluntary beings. God has made us such and He 


adapts His manner of working in us to the nature He has created | 


for us. The sacrament works by its own inherent power, but the 
extent of its accomplishment in us increases through the intensity 
of a living, dynamic faith which is active cooperation with Christ 
in His work of saving us. 


The season of Lent is a solemn retreat during which the wounds 
of sin are to be healed, and the balance restored between our ani- 
mal and our rational nature, and between the natural and the 
supernaturual in us, a balance which was first set askew by orig- 
inal sin and whose restoration has been hampered by personal sin. 
We need the discipline, the adjustment, which fasting joined to 
prayer and almsgiving can provide. So in the beginning of Lent 
we retire with the Savior away from the distractions of ordinary 
living in the world to a desert place to devote forty days of retreat 
to the exercises of fasting, prayer and almsgiving. Here is a work 
of major importance, because we are delicate instruments and we 
live in a world where there are a thousand forces always pulling 
at us from every direction to unbalance us. We are bound to need 
adjustment after we have been through a year of this, and our bal- 
ance needs to be firmly set to make us solid against these same forces 
during the following year. It is a major job and we can’t do it 
alone; we can’t do it just by looking at Christ and pulling our- 
selves through sheer force of will into line with Him. We have to 
have His strength and His life to do it with, or, in other words, we 
have to give Him a free hand to do it in us. Thus the exercises of 
Lent are incomprehensible without the sacramental liturgy of the 
Church. Through it, we who are one with Christ are taken really 
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LENTEN PREFACES 


into this retreat with Him. With Him we fast and pray and give 
alms. With Him we learn from Him, and He accomplishes His 
own “saving balance”’ in us. 


Here is where the idea of Proper lenten prefaces takes on im- 
portant significance. They carry the theme, the plan, the purpose 
of the work to be done, right into the heart of the shop where the 
work must be done — into the Canon of the Mass, which is the 
fountain whence springs and overflows into the rest of the Mass 
and the whole liturgy the vitality and vigor, the vital balance, the 
salvation which Lent engenders in us. In other words, we might 
say, hoping that the weakness of the figure will be properly dis- 
counted, these Proper prefaces set the stage, the right tone and 
theme for the Canon during which we are to be immersed in the 
saving mysteries of Christ and carried through them as His active 
cooperators. 


It is true that the lenten lessons and gospels as the word of God 
have no equal in bringing the meaning of the lenten liturgy to our 
minds. But they do have the nature of lessons; their direction is 
primarily manward, and the manward direction of these lessons 
has missed its mark until it arouses in us the godward response of 
prayer. The collects, secrets and postcommunions are pregnant 
with the lenten themes, but the prefaces are not as rigidly concise 
as these prayers. They are longer and develop the thoughts they 
contain more fully. They do not follow a set form as rigidly and, 
perhaps because they are songs in free rhythm, they are at times 
from the artistic viewpoint almost exuberant. Here is the Gregor- 
ian preface for Monday of the first week of Lent, which will be- 
gin to show what I mean: 


. eternal God. Who dost indeed give food to all mankind, 
But dost nourish us not only with food for the body but 
for the soul also, 
So that we may live not by bread alone, 
But might have lifegiving food in Thine every word. 
We are sustained not by the eating of food only 
But also by fasting from it. 
For as the body is built up by meat and drink 
So the soul is made to grow by fasting and the 
practise of virtue. 
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Great indeed is the health of mind and of body 

Which Thou hast conferred through this exercise, 

Because Thou hast sanctified for us this venerable fast, 

So that by fasting more solemnly we may return to the 
paradise from which we fell by not abstaining. 


Notice how much this preface has to say and how well it says it: 
concise, yes, but not too rigid; thoroughly doctrinal, dignified but 
warm, and above all striking a strong note to echo in the mind and 
heart. 


Scriptural references are frequent in these ancient prefaces. Very 
often an idea or figure from the Old or New Testament provides 
the ground upon which the theme of the preface is developed, as 
in the one just quoted. In a number of cases there is clear reference 
to the gospel of the day, as in the preface for Tuesday of the 
fourth week: 


Through the Mediator of God and men, Jesus Christ our Lord: 

Who on the great festival day went up into the temple to teach, 

He who came down from heaven to deliver the world from the 
darkness of ignorance. 

His descent from heaven instructs the human race in saving doctrine, 

His dying rescues them from eternal death, 

His ascension conducts them to the heavenly kingdom: 

Through whom, supreme Father, we entreat Thee, 

That firmly grounded in His instruction 

And purified by earnest observance of the salutary fasts, 

We may securely arrive at the fulfillment of Thy promises. 


On some occasions the theme of the occurring gospel provides the 
whole subject matter which is opened up and drawn out for our 
edification. A striking example of this is found on Friday of the 
third week: 


. . . through Christ our Lord. 

Who in order to instill the mystery of His humility 
Lingered weary beside the well 

And asked a drink of water from the Samaritan woman 
In whom He was about to create the gift of faith. 

And thus He deigned to thirst for her faith, 

That having asked from her water 

He might enkindle in her the fire of divine love, 
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LENTEN PREFACES 


We therefore implore Thy boundless mercy 
That despising the profound darkness of our vices 
And abandoning the water-jar of wicked desire, 
We may always thirst for Thee, the fountain of life 
and well-spring of goodness 
And please Thee with the faithful observance of our fasts. 


Many of these prefaces are gems of poetic beauty whose delicate 
nuances we cannot begin to carry over into English. Many also 
are magnificent epitomes of doctrine. One of the finest, I think, 
from this point of view is that for Wednesday in the fourth week: 


. .. through Christ our Lord. 

Who hath dispelled the darkness of the world by the 
illumination of His faith given to men. 

Indeed, the human race which came forth blind from the 
womb of its first mother, 

Hath been enlightened by the mystery of His incarnation, 

And that race which had been bound by the chain of a 
just condemnation, 

Hath now been set free with the freedom of adopted children. 

Through Him, therefore, we beseech Thee 

That when we face His most just judgement, 

He will find us still to be such as we were made 

When we were so happily born again of the saving waters. 

Then, having been filled with the medicine of His incarnation, 

Washed in the cleansing waters of the sacred fountain, 

And adorned through the earnest exercise of fasting, 

We may arrive unspotted at the paradise of everlasting joy. 


With these prefaces carrying so prominently the theme of Lent 
we might expect in them something of a gradual building up to 
the great climax of Holy Week and Easter. I can find no evidence 
for any such development as this. The most that can be said, and 
it is quite evident, is that there is a definite change of tone be- 
ginning with the fourth Sunday, so that from now on the mind is 
directed more and more to the Easter goal. In this preface just 
quoted, we have a masterpiece of eloquent instruction which could 
hardly be excelled as a concise but clear exposition of the Christian 
scheme of salvation. It is both expository for the enlightenment 
of the mind and elevating for the movement of the will, thus 
supplying everything that is.to be desired in a prayer formula. 
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It sets up a most suitable keynote for the action of the Sacrifice, 
laying hold of us as it were, to involve us with the Savior in His 
redeeming work. 

The liturgical movement is not the luxury of antiquarians. It 
is a Catholic movement, a sacramental revival which seeks to open 
more fully to us the mysteries of Christ, so that living them with 
Christ we may live with Him unto God. The present discussion 
was intended to make the full import of Christ’s mysteries cele- 
brated during Lent more easily and more fully accessible. 


JAMES H. DEADY 
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ABOUT THE ENCYCLICAL MEDIATOR DEI 


T will take time, and perhaps no small amount of time, until 
we become aware of the full significance of the papal ency- 
clical, Mediator Det. So it has been before now with several 
of the encyclicals that deal with great world problems. Read- 
ers will fix their attention upon this or that point, and per- 

haps not always on the most important ones. Certainly we shall 
be at fault in our appreciation of this great encyclical if we neglect 
to view it in its historical perspective and if we overlook its rela- 
tion to the previous encyclical, Mystici Corporis. 


The chief features of the encyclical Mediator Dei are not what 
it says about the vernacular language and about modern music 
and modern art, for these are details. Nor is it sufficient to say that 
it deals with the Church’s liturgy simply, for its explicit subject 
is the liturgical movement, which is not a thing of yesterday but 
is rather a growth through many years. And it has now reached 
a stage which is marked by this solemn pronouncement of our 
Supreme Pontiff, Pope Pius XII. The editor of ORATE FRATRES 
recognized the significance of this event when, before reading the 
full text and judging from advance descriptions, he observed how 
in history reform movements that have appeared in scattered lo- 
calities have eventually been coordinated and unified by the su- 
preme authority of the Roman Pontiffs. 


So it was with the reform movement of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. If we set its beginnings at the foundation of the abbey 
of Cluny in the year 910, it grew gradually over a century and 
a half until it was taken well in hand and unified and made wide- 
spread by Pope Leo IX in 1049-1054 and brought to a climax 
by Pope Gregory VII in 1073-1085. Its beginnings were sporadic 
and its coordination came gradually. It had its monastic centers, 
chiefly in the abbey of Cluny and its affiliate houses. It had its 
episcopal centers in bishoprics here and there, in Italy and in what 
we now call France, Germany and England. It had its royal pro- 
moters, such as the Emperor Henry II and Robert II of France. 
But this reform movement needed the unification that could come 
only from the central and supreme authority of Rome. There at 
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length the papacy, hampered for many years by secular oppression, 
was free under Pope Leo IX to set into effective operation a vigor- 
ous reform program which brought its blessings to all Christendom 
and made possible the great achievements of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. 


So again it was with the Catholic reform movement which cul- 
minated in the Council of Trent in the sixteenth century. From 
the time of the Great Schism of the West which multiplied abuses 
at the end of the Middle Ages and from the Council of Constance 


of 1415 where the cry for reform was raised insistently, efforts | 


toward that end extended over another century and a half unti! 
in 1545 Pope Paul III convoked the Council of Trent. Here again 
throughout a century and a half reform efforts were continuous, 
but they were impeded in great part by international discords as 
in the former case by feudal interests. Thus the measures proposed 
by papal authority in the concordats of the fifteenth century could 
not satisfy the universal need. Nor could the efforts of zealous 
preachers like St. Vincent Ferrer, Cardinal Nicolas of Cusa and St. 
John Capistran, nor those of new religious foundations such as 
the Brothers of the Common Life and the Oratory of Divine Love 
provide a unified program of universal! scope. That was to come 
when in 1545 Pope Paul III convoked the Council of Trent. 


We are beginning to recognize the part of our present liturgical 
movement in what is called the Catholic revival of the nineteenth 
century. From the beginning of that century to the appearance of 
the encyclical Mediator Dei we measure again a period of a century 
and a half. Chateaubriand’s The Genius of Christianity appeared 
in 1802 and Staudenmaier’s work of like title, Der Geist des Chri- 
stentums in 1835. Mohler’s Die Einheit in der Kirche appeared in 
1825, his famous Symbolism seven years later in 1832, and 
Scheeben’s The Mysteries of Christianity in 1865. The liturgical 
movement, as an element in the general revival, appeared very dis- 
tinctly in 1841 in Dom Guéranger’s The Liturgical Year. When 
the Vatican Council was obliged to adjourn under stress of cir- 
cumstances in 1870, its program provided for a pronouncement 
regarding the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. In America 
the Catholic hierarchy assembled in the Third Plenary Council 
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MEDIATOR DEI 


of Baltimore in 1884 issued decrees intended to foster the Church’s 
liturgical life in the faithful of our country. 


It is Pope Pius X who is rightly regarded as the patron of the 
more recent phase of the revival which since his days has come to 
be called the liturgical movement. However, this does not mean 
to overlook the work of his great predecessor, Pope Leo XIII, 
whose solicitude and luminous and inspiring leadership embraced 
the Christian order in all its scope and fostered the sacramental 
life of the Church. But it was Pius X especially who concentrated 
our attention upon the Church’s liturgy and declared, in the famous 
words so often quoted, that active participation in the sacred mys- 
teries and in the solemn public prayer of the Church is the primary 
and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit. The impulse 
and directives which came from him soon bore fruit in various lo- 
calities and the term liturgical movement came into being. In a 
cursory survey of various centers which appeared in the first volume 
of ORATE FRATRES at the end of the year 1926, we read: ‘“‘One 
characteristic of the revival, which makes description difficult, is its 
outcropping in a variety of ways and in separate places in such 
manner as to give the impression of spontaneity and the feeling 
that the revival is more than the efforts of certain persons or groups, 
that it is the stirring of life throughout the Church and the action 
of the Holy Spirit who ‘breathes where He wishes’.’’ How well 
the movement progressed in the following years may be seen in the 
report of the First International Liturgical Congress held in Ant- 
werp in July of 1930. This report contains descriptions of the 
achievements and status of the movement at that time in Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, England, Portugal, Spain, Austria, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and the United States of America. We need not 
point out in detail how this movement has proceeded under the 
supervision and encouragement of the Supreme Pontiffs. A con- 
venient summary of papal pronouncements appears in an article 
entitled “‘Liturgy in the Seminary,”’ in ORATE FRATRES of May 
18, 1947. And these now have reached a climax in the two ven- 
erable encyclicals, Mystict Corporis and Mediator Det. 


There is ample reason then for insistence on this point, that the 
encyclical Mediator Dei must be studied in this historical per- 
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spective which is indicated briefly in the foregoing lines. Without 
as yet considering its content, the fact itself of its appearance is 
significant in view of what has preceded it. Nor does it mark an 
end, but rather the beginning of a new stage, as did the initiatives 
of Leo IX in the eleventh century and of Paul III in the sixteenth. 


Turning now to the content of the encyclical, let us observe 
first of all that it is a sequel to the previous one, Mystici Corporis. 
What does this mean but that our Catholic liturgy is founded on 
Catholic dogma, that dogma must be regarded not merely as static 
in the order of truth, but as operative in the order of life. Dogma 
becomes operative in liturgy. Someone has said that liturgy is plas- 
tic dogma; or shall we say, dogma in action? Gone definitely, we 
hope, since this encyclical, is that attitude which has prevailed in 
our seminaries and persisted among our clergy, which has under- 
stood by the word liturgy only rubrics and ceremonies. ‘“The 
false notion,’’ said Dom Capelle, “‘which reduces the liturgy to a 
mere body, a code of ritual prescriptions, altogether external, is 
sO persistent that it drives one to the point of losing patience.” 
But from now on the seminarian as he reads this encyclical will 
find himself visualizing not merely the class in rubrics but chiefly 
the classes in dogmatic and sacramental theology. And thus in 
time all the faithful will be instructed in the inner meaning of the 
liturgy, upon which the encyclical insists so distinctly, and will 
be enabled to exercise, not only in external ways, but in mind and 
heart, with intelligence and devotion, that active participation in 
the sacred mysteries and in the solemn public prayer of the Church 
which is “the primary and indispensable source of the true Chris- 
tian spirit.” 

WILLIAM BUSCH 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AT HOME 


N a previous article (cf. issue of Nov. 30) we discussed the 
proposition that in a normal scheme of education the home 
and the community must take from the school some of its 
monopoly of teaching the young. Our present discussion 
will deal with the role that the home can play in the religious 

education of the child, and of the parent also. 


The allotting of the exact proportion of teaching that shall be 
given by the home, the school, and the Christian community will 
of course vary according to the local situation; but it must be re- 
membered that the parents have the first responsibility in the train- 
ing of the child, and that, although some of the work of the train- 
ing may be delegated, the responsibility can never be put on other 
shoulders. The parent can never wash his hands of responsibility by 
putting his child in the care of competent teachers. Teachers are 
not that trustworthy. The school cannot do it all. The parent 
must watch constantly over what is being taught and what is not 
being taught. 

Constant watching is not very pleasant, either for the watcher 
or the person that is watched. Therefore it is better, more natural, 
and more conducive to peace among men, for the parents to take 
upon themselves as much as possible of the actual teaching of re- 
ligion, than for them to delegate the task and to have to watch 
the delegates. 


When a family is first faced with the proposition of teaching 
religion to its children, the reaction is one of despair. The thing 
is impossible! How can we, who are just ordinary people, hope 
to do the job as well as people who are specially trained for it? 
Will not our children suffer from our inexpertness? 


In order to get a true perspective of the situation let us put aside 
panic for a moment and look at things reasonably. First let us con- 
sider the teacher’s qualifications for this particular task: the teach- 
ing of religion to your children. Has he (or more likely, she) 
taken an intensive course in handling your children? Has she a 
divine commandment to pay special attention to your children, to 
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love them above others, to sacrifice her life if need be for them? 
The answers are obvious. 


Now let us look at the qualifications of you, the parents. We 
will assume that you are sincere, well intentioned, and reasonably 
intelligent. (If this assumption is not correct, then of course the 
case is altered.) You have received the sacrament of matrimony, 
and with it the grace necessary for carrying out the duties of that 
state of life. One of these duties is the training of your children, 
and especially in religion, And consider this: the omniscient God 
who cannot be deceived or mistaken, has given you not children, 
but these particular children with these particular temperaments 
and capabilities. Is it possible then that He would leave you with- 
out the capacity of taking care of them? And you have been deal- 
ing with these particular children for some time. Have you learned 
nothing of value about them that would aid a person in teaching 
them? 


Therefore, all things considered, one can say that you parents 
are as well qualified, a priori, for teaching your particular children 
as any expert is. 


But there is still one strong reason for hesitation. ‘“We have not 
the knowledge.’’ The answer is simple: Acquire it. There is noth- 
ing impossible in that; and the very fact that you are actively learn- 
ing may help to make you an effective teacher. It is not the lack of 
knowledge that is the great difficulty; it is the lack of a will to 
teach. And the chief reason for the lack of a will to teach is the 
fact that the teaching of religion by parents is at the present time 
an unusual thing. We are not accustomed to seeing it done. Most 
people are at first unwilling to be pioneers. 


Another difficulty often advanced is the lack of time. How can 
a man who works all day in the office, or a woman who has a 
house to take care of, spare enough minutes in the day to get any 
teaching done? We may reply first that. religious teaching, being 
a major obligation, must have priority over many things that 
normally take up one’s away-from-work time. Recreation, for in- 
stance, and social affairs, must give way to it if one must choose 
between the two. 
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EDUCATION AT HOME 


But the time-difficulty can very easily be exaggerated. You are 
not teaching a roomful of children, whom you have to meet at 
stated times each day. You are teaching a few children who live 
with you, and you can seize a few moments here and there at odd 
times between other duties. Then also, specific instruction in religion 
is a very small part of religious teaching, and the part most likely 
to be well done by the parish school. By far the greater part of 
what needs to be learned is imparted obliquely, in conversation, by 
family customs in the home and in church, by the conduct of mem- 
bers of the family, etc. I believe it was the English poet Alice 
Meynell who said that she never had any religious instruction in 
her life. She got her thorough grounding in the faith by listening 
to the conversation of people who came to visit her parents. The 
fact of the superiority of example over formal instruction can pre- 
vent us from worrying too much over the scarcity of time at our 
disposal. Instead we can transfer our worry to a more worth while 
field — our conduct of our own lives. 


There is a golden line in Chaucer that seems to me to give the 
fundamental principle of Christian teaching. In describing the 
parish priest he says (translated into modern English) : 


“The lore of Christ and His apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it himself.” 


And the following of it would be the most effective way of teach- 
ing it. 

Behind all the specific teachings of Christian doctrine, morals, 
and worship there must be a Christian attitude of mind as their 
foundation. This attitude of mind can be imparted best not by 
instruction but by example, by the general “‘tone’’ of family life. 

Fundamental to the Christian attitude is the recognition of God 
as the supreme reality, and the consequent importance of religion 
among man’s concerns. It is easy to accept this intellectually, but 
because of fallen man’s difficulty in keeping spiritual reality before 
him, a difficulty made more intense by the prevailing secularism of 
the age, to act as though religion was of supreme importance is not 
easy. We must constantly pull ourselves back out of the secular 
attitude into which we so easily fall. 
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Therefore perhaps the chief effort of parents in religious educa. 
tion is to maintain in their family life the supremacy of religion. 
Much has been said about giving the material environment of the 
home a religious coloring, and this is certainly important. Cruci- 
fixes, pictures, books (and book marks) are all a help. When I sit 
down to dinner, for instance, and am faced with the statement 
that “Christ is the head of this house”’ it leads me to examine my- 
self as to how I have been carrying out my office as His deputy. 


But far more important than the material environment is the 
conduct of the people in the home. This is obvious, has been said 
many times, and is only mentioned because some aspects of the 
matter may not have received wide enough attention. There is noth- 
ing more important than conversation, because there a person's 
real scale of values is revealed. If God is not spoken of save at the 
time of religious instruction, it will be rather difficult to convince 
the children that He is important. If in your planning, your ex- 
planations, and your unrehearsed dialogue you reveal a completely 
secular mentality, the children are going to conclude that God :s 
not important to you; and in that case your teaching of the truths 
of religion is not going to have much effect. As a preliminary to 
any teaching, therefore, we must bring God to the forefront of 
our attention as revealed in our conversation. 


This is doubly hard in our time, for the prevailing fashion of 
speech is fitted to hide even the religious interest that we have. We 
are reticent about mentioning the divine. The name of God sticks 
in our throats even when we want to pronounce it. Gone are the 
“God bless you’s’’ and the ““Thank God's” and the ‘‘God will- 


Pa 


ing’s’’ that used to flow from the tongue. 


But in the conversation in our homes we must bring them back; 
and once we form the habit they will become precious to us for 
themselves and not as a mere pedagogical device. Our ‘‘Good 
night” can become “‘God bless you’’ —a real paternal blessing 
with the sign of the cross on the child’s forehead. Our casual ex- 
planations can include God; His will rather than ours can be ex- 
pressly given as the sanction for much of what the children are 
required to do. (Needless to say, when we invoke God's will as a 
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EDUCATION AT HOME 


sanction, what is required must really be God’s will and not merely 
our whim.) 


We can talk about God, about the incarnation, about the Mass 
and the sacraments, about death, and about the Lord Jesus’ com- 
ing again. We can make this an interesting subject of discussion 
and in so doing we can get in a lot of doctrinal and historic teach- 
ing without the child’s knowing that he is being taught. But here 
again, if we try this simply as a pedagogical device it will fall flat. 
We must realize that what we are talking about is of vital con- 
cern to us as well as to the children. We must be interested in it for 
its own sake. A child is quick to detect play acting. 


Family conversation can also occupy itself with what the chil- 
dren are learning in catechism. Since in most cases they get catech- 
etical instruction in church or at school, the family need not deal 
explicitly with this matter, except to see that the required lessons 
are learned. But we can take up the subject matter of the lessons 
in our family discussion. We can explain, we can elaborate, we can 
question to find the seat of any difficulty, and on occasion we 
can correct. If, for instance, a child comes home with the report 
that the Battle of Lepanto was won because St. Dominic. was say- 
ing his rosary, we can set him right historically. And if a girl 
returns filled with the supreme importance of saying 4000 Hail 
Marys in Advent because there were 4000 years between Adam 
and Christ, we can perhaps make some adjustments that are more 
than historical. 

One goal in our conversation on religious matters is to make the 
child’s concepts in the field of religion (and also our own in the 
same field) richer, more abundant, more mature and to connect 
these concepts with the child’s whole system of ideas, so that as 
he grows his religion will be neither left behind his developing 
thought nor separated from it in a watertight compartment. To 
carry on a discussion of a subject with young people of different 
ages requires considerable diplomacy. We must keep all of them 
interested, and prevent the younger from being laughed at or 
“shushed” by the elder. A serious idea or question must be seriously 
taken. To laugh at it or treat it as merely “‘cute’’ is fatal to con- 
tinued confidences. When you are talking about God’s omnipo- 
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tence and your four-year-old asks: ‘“‘Can He see the back of His 
own neck?’’ there is evidence of thinking which must be encour- 
aged rather than ridiculed. To the eight- and nine-year olds this 
is supreme foolishness, but their scorn must be checked. Instead 
give them a chance to explain to the younger one. 


There is certainly no harm in sometimes talking over the heads 
of the children, for it gives them the realization that there are ele- 
ments in the sphere of religion which they have not yet encoun- 
tered. One of the very worst mistakes that could be made is to give 
children the idea that religion is ‘‘kid stuff’, to be put away with 
other childish things when they become men. It is therefore salu- 
tary for them to hear adults discussing religion in adult fashion, 
and showing an interest in it. Remember Alice Meynell and her 
father’s guests. 


The sphere in which family example can have perhaps the 
greatest educative effect is that of Christian morality. And this is 
the sphere, incidentally, in which our present methods of teaching 
have been least successful. At the base of Christian morality there 
must be an earnest desire to carry out God’s will. It is this desire, 
above all else, that we want our children to acquire. The acquiring 
of it is the result of God’s grace, certainly. Just what part example 
plays, working as an aid to grace, I am unable to say; but from 
my own experience and from the testimony of others I am con- 
vinced of its importance. Emmanuel Kant says that his great inter- 
est in the moral law came from his childhood experience of seeing 
how concerned his pietistic parents were to do always what was 
right. 

It is quite easy for a parent to adopt the wrong attitude in this 
matter of the teaching of morality. In most of the discussions on 
the revival of family life we find emphasis on parental authority 
rather than on parental obedience to authority. With very young 
children, of course, the parent must exercise an arbitrary authority 
because the child can understand nothing else, but as the child 
begins to do some thinking, the parent must change his position 
from that of law giver to that of agent in seeing that God’s law 
is observed. Parental infallibility is ridiculous on the face of it, 
and when a parent tries to assume an infallibility he sooner or later 
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EDUCATION AT HOME 


becomes ridiculous to his children. When he insists on obedience 
to a command which turns out to be unjust and unreasonable, he 
becomes a tyrant, and his attitude does the greatest harm to the 
whole conception of parental authority. 


Therefore if a parent wishes his children to respect the moral 
law, he must. show that he himself respects it. He must evince a 
thirst after justice in his dealings with his children, with his neigh- 
bors, and with himself. A much better example than the parent 
who never admits to wrong is the one who when he does do wrong 
is as penitent as he would wish his children to be in like circum- 
stances. 


Now, returning to the use of conversation in teaching, we can 
say that Christian morals can be made the subject of discussions 
in which the whole family can join. Children can thus be led to 
see that there are problems connected with the pursuit of justice, 
that there can be honest doubt as to what is best in a given situa- 
tion, but that one should earnestly look for the best thing to do 
in the light of all the circumstances. They might also be let in on 
conversation between their parents, so that they can see that adults 
also are perplexed but are eager to find out and to do what is right. 


Perhaps the worst harm that we can do to our children is to 
give them the idea that we have a minimal moral standard, that we 
are chiefly interested getting as close to the edge of sin as possible 
without falling in, that we are going to be as selfish as the most 
lax interpretation of the law will allow. Unfortunately this atti- 
tude pervades much of contemporary Catholic life, and much even 
of the teaching given in Catholic schools. A Catholic parent, how- 
ever, dealing not with a mass of people but with his own children, 
can show them that he is trying not merely to avoid making evil 
choices, but to make the best choices. If he is working in that di- 
rection himself he has a right to expect the same of the children. 
Therefore it is a good plan, when the family is making a choice 
among allowable things, to put this question to the family coun- 
cil: which one of these things that we can choose would please 
God most? It would be wrong of course to compel a child to 
choose the best course rather than another course which is good, but 
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he can be led to see that the family regards with disappointment 
his choice of the second best. 


To all that we have been saying it might be objected that we are 
holding up an impossible standard for parents. To this we can 
reply that the standard is a goal to aim at. We must try to attain 
it, and constantly check ourselves in our lapses from it. But the 
fact that there are lapses should not keep us from teaching. Pro- 
fessional teachers have standards too, from which they lapse as 
often as we do, and yet these lapses do not entirely vitiate their 
work, 


Neither must we forget that there is nothing in this standard 
which we have set forth that is not expected of every Christian. 
The parent, because of his additional responsibility, has an addi- 
tional incentive to live the kind of life that he as a Christian is 
supposed to live; and from the sacrament of matrimony he receives 
additional strength to live it. Therefore, all things considered, it 
should be easier for us than for others who do not have the like 
responsibility or the like sacramental grace. 


This brings us to the most important part of our story. What 
we want for our children is a supernatural life in this world and 
final blessedness in the next. This is given by God, not by our 
teaching. Our teaching and example, which human experience 
testifies to be of great importance, prepares the ground for the action 
of God’s grace in our children. But grace precedes even this pre- 
paring of the ground — grace in us parents through all the sacra- 
ments we have received, and grace in our children from the same 
source. Thus the teaching given in a family is and must be bathed 
in and surrounded by God’s grace, the grace initiating the teaching 
and causing it to be apprehended, the teaching in some way helping 
in the reception of the grace. The whole family, parents as well 
as children, grows to be a supernatural community coming ever 
closer to God. 


The maintenance of the supernatural life of the family, there- 
fore, is of supreme importance as well for education as for salva- 
tion. When, through our human laxness, we neglect to foster this 
life, everything begins to slip —- our eagerness to teach, the chil- 
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EDUCATION AT HOME 


dren’s willingness to learn, our sense of responsibility, our joy in 
being together. The whole glorious family life slumps. It is a 
blessing that the slump is so perceptible, for it makes one hasten 
to repare the loss and to labor to build up again the foundations 
that have been undermined. One might say that the chief job of 
the head of the family is not acting as judge or boss or legislator, 
but seeing to it that the activities for fostering the supernatural 
life are constantly maintained and renewed in the family. 

These activities are themselves part of the teaching of religion, 
and a most important part. 

What is there that we can do that will foster, increase, and re- 
new the prayer life and the sacramental life of our families? There 
is of course that which we have mentioned so often, the empha- 
sizing of its importance by our own example and conversation, and 
the providing of opportunity for its exercise. We can emphasize 
the importance of the sacramental life by making a celebration of 
the anniversary of baptism and confirmation. We can make the 
celebration an occasion for teaching. We can show by our actions 
that we ourselves recognize our dependence on the means of grace, 
and that we consider the worship of the Church a thing to which 
our other interests must give place. 

But we can do more than this. We can bring our family as a 
unit to take part in the sacred liturgy. Our own family prayer can 
be a part of the liturgy, and we can explain to the family that in 
this Office we are joining with the other members of the Body of 
Christ in lifting the world up to God, and in giving Him praise. 
In our own family Compline is the part of the Divine Office that 
we use. It is simple enough for all the members to take part in, 
and rich enough in concepts so that its daily repetition does not 
bore young minds that have a hard time concentrating. A con- 
stant effort to improve its recitation can drive home the lesson that, 
because the Office is an offering to God, we must try always to 
perform it as well as possible. 

We can also build our more private family devotions on the 
liturgical year, so as to re-inforce its educational and grace-bringing 
power. Each family can do this in its own way, there being no 
need for uniformity here. We all have some devotions at Christmas 
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time. We can develop them at other seasons. We ourselves have 
found that they rise spontaneously, many more than we ever keep 
up. The law of the survival of the fittest determines what becomes 
a permanent element in our family life. It is important to realize 
that the practice that will take root is one that has some real rela- 
tion to the family life. Practices that are tried simply because they 
are quaint and colorful do not last very long. They have a note 
of theatricality that kills them. 


There is no need to overload the family life with these devotion- 
al practises so that they become a chore. In our own home we have 
an inherited custom of the Christmas candle (besides of course the 
crib), a manufactured custom of initiating at Candlemas the candle 
that is to be used the next Christmas, a liturgical blessing of the 
fields on a Rogation day, and a general effort to color our actions 
with the liturgical seasons. This latter aim is carried out chiefly 
with hymns, a favorite one for each season, which we sing before 
grace at meals, and on the slightest provocation otherwise. 


For the principal act of liturgical worship, of course, the family 
must go outside the home. But much preparation for it can be done 
in the home. Seven and eight year old children, fresh from their 
first Communion, love to play at saying Mass, and this interest 
can be used to help them gain familiarity with its words and cere- 
monies. The parent can join in the play, to set them right when 
they are making egregious mistakes, and to see that there is no 
clowning. Thus we can make a beginning of a knowledge of the 
actual construction of the rite, and can teach that it is to be ap- 
proached with reverence. 


But we want more than knowledge. We want participation in 
worship. To prepare for this, we must accustom our children to 
taking an active part in the dialogue of the Mass. This is so im- 
portant that I believe it to be advisable (although many will not 
agree) to go far afield, outside one’s parish boundaries if necessary, 
to find a place where the dialogue Mass is said, so that vocal par- 
ticipation will be learned. I believe this to be the best way to learn 
what the Mass is about. When the family is well accustomed to 
the words of the Mass, I would try to find a place where the Mass 
is sung congregationally. Then the words which have been thor- 
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EDUCATION AT HOME 


oughly learned can be fitted to their more perfect form of expres- 
sion in song. 

You ask what is to be done if there are no places where one can 
find Mass celebrated in these ways? This is an important problem, 
for one might hesitate to fit a child for a kind of worship that he 
never experiences. A dialogue Mass has always been available to us, 
and our children have been brought up on it, but it is only recently 
that they have been able to participate in the Mass by singing. 
They were not unfamiliar with the music, however, for we are 
always singing it around the house. The Gregorian music is beau- 
tiful in itself, children like it unless learning it is made a chore, 
and the hymns of the Mass are good private devotions, so that it 
would be worth while to know the music of the Mass even though 
one were never to have the privilege of using that knowledge in 
actual participation in liturgical worship. The Gloria in excelsis, 
for instance, comes naturally to the tongue at those times when 
you are filled with that overwhelming necessity of praising God. 
The Sanctus comes to hand when realization of God’s greatness 
demands expression. Therefore, even if the liturgical movement is 
not to triumph in our generation or the next, our children are not 
being harmed by being taught to sing the Mass, for they are re- 
ceiving something that will be very precious to them in the future. 


We will not have gone very far in our project of teaching re- 
ligion at home (or anywhere else) before we run into the great 
central problem. Suppose we are entirely successful in our teaching 
so as to make a child letter-perfect in all that we have been trying 
to impart. He knows the catechism, he is interested in discussing 
religious subjects, he likes to take part vocally in the Office and the 
Mass. He co-operates when we prepare him for receiving the sacra- 
ments. He even gobbles up Latin. It is possible for all this to hap- 
pen and yet for the parent to feel that the whole thing is viewed 
by the child as an interesting accomplishment, an accomplishment 
that brings welcome praise from parents, clergy, and chance visitors. 
It is something that he can excel in. 

How do you get beyond this? How bring life to this learning? 
How kindle this carefully prepared dry wood? There still seems to 
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be so great a gap between what we have done and what we desire 
to accomplish that the former seems as nothing. Thus there is dis- 
couragement accompanying our success. 

But we must remember this: It is God, not ourselves, who en- 
livens. This child that we have worked so hard on and prayed 
so much for is also, and more fundamentally, His child to whom 
the effects of His work of redemption are accessible. The means of 
grace are at this child’s disposal. Sacramental grace, working ex 
Opere operato is already implanted in him. Therefore we have 
much more to rely on than merely our own successes in education. 
We do a little of the planting and watering, and that helps a lot, 
but our real confidence comes from the fact that it is God that 
gives the increase. 

WILLIs D. NUTTING 





“‘When a Christian contracts marriage with a baptized 
person, not merely two human beings, or even two persons 
simply endowed with grace, but two consecrated members 
of Christ’s body enter into union for the purpose of dedicating 
themselves to the extension of this body. Whenever their 
union is tightly contracted, it can have no other intrinsic 
aim than to beget the children they look forward to for 
Christ, to whom the married couple themselves belong, just 
as on the other hand the children begotten by them in this 
union are themselves destined for Christ’s body and for par- 
ticipation in its divine life... . The married couple, for the 
very reason that their marriage is based upon the marriage of 
Christ with the Church, are wedded to Christ in their mar- 
riage to each other, and hence they enlarge the union of Christ 
with the Church at one particular point for a determined end, 
reproduce it in a special form, and thus supply it with a new 
organ for the realization of that end... . Thetr marriage is 
a ‘great mystery’ because the great mystery of Christ and His 
Chutch vibrantly lives, operates, and manifests itself init... . 
The assistance of the priesthood is required not to make the 
marriage holy, but because it is holy.’” —-SCHEEBEN, Mys- 
teries of Christianity, pp. 599ff. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE GIFT OF HARDIHOOD* 


CCORDING to the ancient wisdom of early Christian 
monasticism, as recorded for us by Cassian of Marseilles 
in his Collationes, there are as many roads to God as 
there are human beings and human temperaments. Cor- 
responding to the different temperaments is the prefer- 

ence which this man may give to one form of religious life in the 
Church and that man to another. The history of the Church is 
rich in examples of the manner in which, by different ways, holi- 
ness can be striven after and attained. But side by side with this 
freedom of personal choice and vocation, there exists a form and 
at the same time a source of spiritual life which so far transcends 
all private inclination or disinclination — not to say aversion — 
that without it a spiritual life in the Church’s ‘Catholic’ sense 
is wholly impossible. This is her liturgy. It is the form and source 
of spiritual life for the Church herself, and, if we have a correct 
grasp of the Church in her true essence as Body of Christ, wherein 
(according to the Pauline expression of St. Augustine) Christ is 
entire in both Head and Body, we must see it as such also for the 
members of this Body. 


It is not our present purpose to produce proof for a fact which, 
as a point of practical belief, is either accepted or rejected. For us 
it is included in the Credo, with its profession: I believe in a Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, and in all that flows thence for 
the spiritual life of the believing Christian. To put the matter 
concretely and unequivocally: we have no wish to call in question 
the value of the ‘Guides to the Interior Life,”’ “‘Instructions for 
the Spiritual Life,’’ or similar works, which form a large portion 
of modern religious literature. But more fundamental than all 
these for us is the recognition that the sources of faith as to theory 
are also the sources of faith as to practice — hence, together with 
holy Scripture and the Fathers, likewise the Church’s tradition as 





1This article was first published in Liturgisches Leben, but the translator, who 
wishes to remain anonymous, has performed his task so excellently that the 
article seems entirely new. We hope it will be as well received in this country 
as it was in Germany and Austria. — THE AUTHOR. 
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deposited in the liturgy. But if sources of faith, then sources also 
of spiritual life. For from faith the spiritual life proceeds. 

It might appear superfluous to stress this so emphatically in the 
present context. And yet it is not superfluous. It would be hard to 
find another sphere in which the multiplicity and variety of theor- 
ies make arrival at the simple truth so difficult as that of the spirit- 
ual life. It was not always thus, nor does it need to be so. Not all 
believers, however, have the single eye of the saints, and hence 
arises the necessity of pointing ever and again to the “‘ancient 
sources of new strength,’’ for these alone are inexhaustible. Hence 
also our contribution can be but a meagre indication of one or 
other experimental truth of the spiritual life, in the strength and 
according to the measure of the liturgical life. 


We shall endeavor, by means of a concrete instance, to show the 
connection between liturgy and spiritual life. In the Leonine Sacra- 
mentary, the oldest Roman collection of liturgical texts relating to 
the celebration of the holy Sacrifice and other sacred actions, there 
is a prayer in which recourse is had to God in the following 
words: “Omnipotens et misericors Deus ad cuius beatitudinem 
sempiternam non fragilitate carnis, sed alacritate mentis ascenditur, 
fac nos atria supernae civitatis et te inspirante semper ambire et tua 
indulgentia fidenter intrare.”” We shall begin by leaving the prayer 
untranslated and shall first attempt to explain it. 


The “almighty and merciful God’’ is addressed as that Being 
“to whose eternal beatitude we ascend, not in the frailty of the 
flesh, but through the “‘boldly-clutching eagerness of the spirit.” 
When we reflect on the word of the Apostle, that strength is made 
perfect in infirmity, we find it apparently contradicted by this 
prayer, with its rejection of human frailty and its lofty reference 
to the ‘‘boldly-clutching eagerness of the spirit.’’ There is, however, 
no contradiction. It remains, as a matter of course, a fundamental 
law and a basic experience of Christian life, that the divine power 
works most effectively in those who have acknowledged the com- 
plete sinfulness, and by that very fact also the accountableness, of 
the sin-scarred “‘condicio humana,” as the Roman liturgy likes to 
call the state of man after the Fall. But it is another fundamental 
law of Christian life — and to this truth, unfortunately, far too 
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HARDIHOOD 


little attention and consideration are given — that it is incumbent 
upon us, in the act of and following acknowledgment of personal 
imperfection and sinfulness, to concede to that dignity, liberty 
and favor to which the redemption has raised us the place in the 
spiritual life which is their due. This means, in other words, that 
we should have a practical faith in the grace of the resurrection. 
It is only with this faith in the elevation of one’s own individual 
human nature— not merely of nature in the abstract — to the 
grace of the resurrection, that there comes into being the real spirit- 
ual life: the life, that is, which in the true sense is mystical. 


Our prayer, then, as a matter of fact draws a very sharp dis- 
tinction between that which actually prepares, and in a certain 
sense also accompanies, the spiritual, and that which constitutes 
its proper essence — therefore between asceticism and mysticism. 
The ‘‘human frailty’’ belongs to the domain of asceticism, where- 
as the ‘‘boldly-clutching eagerness of the spirit’’ belongs exclusively 
to that of mysticism (we take the term ‘‘mysticism,”’ not in the 
narrow sense which a later day has given it, but in the wide sense 
which Christian antiquity and the Middle Ages gave to it, namely, 
as denoting “vita spiritualis,” life derived from the Divine Spirit) . 
To me it would seem that the Latin author, with his “‘boldly- 
clutching eagerness: of the spirit,’’ had in mind to express what 
first the heathen, and after him the Christian, Greek signified by 
the term, “‘Enthusiasmus’’ — with all the weakening, of course, 
which the Greek expression had to suffer in the transfer to the 
Latin form. But both in the “being filled with God” and “being 
inspired by God’’ of the Greek, and in the “‘boldly-clutching eager- 
ness’ of the Latin, the idea to be conveyed is the being laid hold 
of by the Divine Spirit. Whither this ‘‘boldly clutching eagerness’’ 
leads, the petition of the prayer tells: to the “constant approach 
to the forecourts of the Heavenly City,”’ and, in reliance on God's 
gracious benevolence, to the hardihood of making entry there. 

On the subject of hardihood, or liberty of spirit, Eric Peterson 
gave us some years ago a philosophic study which, it seems, has 
become known unfortunately only to scholars. And yet it is of 
the greatest importance for the theory as well as for the practice 
of the spiritual life. Not having it at hand at the moment, I must 
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try, in a few sentences, to summarize its chief content from mem- 
ory. Peterson points out how, according to the ancient Greek con- 
ception, only the free man may be frank, particularly in the As- 
sembly of free men, in the People’s Assembly and before the tri- 


bunal of justice. He goes on to show how, at a later date, Greek | 


philosophy, as a true guide to Christ, modifies this stern notion 
and comes to teach that the slave too may meet his ‘‘philanthropic” 
lord freeheartedly. Still later the Jewish-Hellenistic philosophy of 
religion of Philo of Alexandria gives to this hardihood that strong 
religious coloring which makes it appropriate for Christian vo- 
cabulary. 


According to Philo, hardihood is the peculiar attribute of that 
great man of prayer, Moses, to whom it was given boldly to enter 
the cloud and to speak to the Lord face to face. In the holy Scrip- 
ture of the New Testament we find this hardihood evinced by the 
apostles, who “‘speak the word of God with boldness.’’ They 
manifest it further in presence of the judges and the magistrates 
who question them concerning their preaching. All Christians 
ought to give evidence of it when they approach the throne of 
God to beg for mercy. Similarly, for early Christianity, hardihood, 
as gift of the Divine Spirit, is an indispensable concomitant of 
martyrdom, and the martyrs themselves, once they have borne 
witness, become in turn the most powerful advocates before the 
throne of God for the Church of Christ on earth. 


Peterson substantiates this view of the early Church, and he 
further points to a phenomenon which is very pertinent to our 
question, although he does not give it the emphasis that we do in 
this connection. The “audemus dicere’’ of holy Mass, in the in- 
troduction to the Pater Noster, cannot have the meaning which is 
often given to it — ‘‘we dare to say’’ — as though we had need at 
this moment of being afraid in the presence of the eternal majesty 
of God. We find instead, after a careful comparison of all the texts 
of kindred liturgies, that it has the sense, ‘‘with holy liberty we 
‘adventure’ to say.’’ There is question, therefore, of a dare in the 
original and unbroken meaning. Could it indeed be otherwise at a 
time when the Church of Christ, through and with and in her 
Head, has just offered to God, the almighty Father, all honor and 
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HARDIHOOD 


glory? Most certainly the Church is aware of the wretchedness of 
her members, and for this very reason she begs, in countless pray- 
ers, that there may be purification, not alone of the sacrificial gifts, 
but also of those who offer them. She takes cognizance of the af- 
fictions from without which will ever beset her while she is not 
as yet raised, in all her members, to undisturbed participation in 
the glory of her Head. But she knows too, and in her and through 
her her members know, that already on earth she is filled with 
that glory with which her transfigured Lord, as her Head, endows 
her. And so it comes about that even in the turmoil of this life she 
has a share in the knowledge, the immortality and all the other 
gifts of the redemption, bestowed upon her by the Divine Pneuma, 
the Holy Spirit. 

Now among these the “‘forgotten’’ gift of hardihood finds place. 
This gift (a fact we wish expressly to emphasize) is not a moral 
but a divine virtue. Hardihood, in the natural sense, is either in- 
born or acquired. In the divine sense it is wholly a charism of the 
Holy Spirit, a charism which displays itself, now in a staunch 
confession of faith in face of the entire world, and again in a glow- 
ing acknowledgement of the greatness and the magnificence of God. 
Without this hardihood, particularly in time of tribulation, a 
genuine profession of faith is impossible. Moreover, it is only with 
this hardihood that God can fittingly be glorified. Like Esther of 
old, so does the Church adventurously enter the presence of the 
most high King, with words on her lips which are inspired by the 
Holy Ghost and which therefore “find favor with the Prince.” 
Thus does she seek, in oneness with her Head, to render Him glory. 


There would yet be much to say concerning the relation which 
exists between the gift of hardihood and the glory which the 
Church offers to the triune God, particularly in the “‘sacrifice of 
praise.’’ But we had as our aim (and with this we come back to 
our original subject), to show how significant is the Church in 
her liturgy as exemplar for the spiritual life of her every member. 
If the life of the member be rightly likened to that of the Church, 
it would be impossible that the element which we have just de- 
scribed should be found wanting in it. Furthermore, this element 
would have to occupy in it precisely the same key-position which 
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it occupies in the life of the Church; that is to say that this life 
must of necessity, already here on earth, be vivified and sustained 
by those positive forces of hardihood, of enthusiasm, of joy, with 
which the liturgical life of the Church abounds. This is a condition 
which must be posited in every spiritual life if it is to be a true 
imitation of His who, “having joy set before Him, endured the 
cross."’ In such a life the cross will never fail — cannot possibly 
fail. But a life such as this must gather the “fruits of the cross,” of 
the “saving passion,’’ as it is renewed in the holy Sacrifice. And 
among these fruits are the costly gifts of hardihood and of the 
enthusiasm which it engenders. 


After having thus come upon this hardihood in the very nature 
of the Church and in her liturgy, and having deduced thence its 
importance for the spiritual life, we must enquire further whether 
the liturgy itself explicitly makes mention of it. A comparison of 
all the passages bearing on the question, taken from the Leonine 
Sacramentary, to which we are obliged to limit our investigation, 
yields the following picture. In the prayers we find a very strong 
expression of confidence in — more than that, of assurance as to 
the intercessory power of — the holy martyrs, who, in view of 
their merits, have a right to a favorable hearing, and who there- 
fore can present themselves before God’s throne with boldness to 
intercede on behalf of the faithful. The faithful themselves have 
the assurance of being heard by God, and especially when, as the 
postcommunions and the “Orationes super populum”’ in particular 
express it, they have been enriched and blessed through participa- 
tion in the mysteries. In several prayers this confidence goes so far 
as directly to petition God that He would bestow the “‘deprecandi 
fiduciam,”’ that utter trust in asking, which, because it is a gift of 
God, contains within itself the “gratia impetrandi,”’ the grace of 
obtaining what has been petitioned. 


It is noteworthy that these prayers are offertory prayers, in 
which, in virtue of the propitiation through the offertory gifts, the 
right of making such requests is taken for granted. But yet more 
significant for the matter in hand than these comparatively few 
explicit documentations for hardihood are those passages in which 
is stressed the believer's freedom in Christ. For the very founda- 
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HARDIHOOD 


tion of the Christian’s liberty of spirit is that freedom which 
Christ, in the saving act of redemption, and hence in each renewal 
of this saving act in the sacrificial mysteries, confers upon us. There- 
by is not meant of course that exterior freedom from persecutions 
and afflictions for which the liturgy, with very definite reference to 
temporalities, frequently makes petition. Nor yet is there question 
of that freedom from the law which St. Paul, and with him the 
youthful Church, prizes as the great turning-point in the history 
of the redemption. What is meant is freedom pure and simple, in 
the sense in which, even as early as in the Leonine text, it is begged 
for virgins at their consecration — freedom that withdraws one 
from the dominion of evil and of sin, and which leads one to 
Christ, and through Him to God. This freedom grows in the 
measure of the unfolding of the spiritual life. To attain to it, let the 
faithful, according to a postcommunion of the same Sacramentary, 
“informed by God through the everlasting mysteries,’’ beg Him 
not to suffer them to be deprived of external sustenance, so that 
they may bear a rich fruit of interior gifts. Let them thank God 
— again according to a postcommunion from the same source, for 
the mysteries they have received — those ‘‘splendid mysteries, 
through which Thou permittest us already on earth to participate 
in the heavenly mysteries’; and let them implore that, “even as we 
love God, so also we may truly and freely love ourselves.” 


These few examples will suffice to give a mere indication of 
what can be gleaned from the texts of the liturgy in the way of an 
understanding of the formation and the unfolding of the spiritual 
life. The liturgy, thank’ God, has again become for many in our 
time the bread of daily life, broken to them by the Church. It is 
moreover, together with holy Scripture and the teaching of the 
Fathers, the soil in which are nurtured that grace, that love and 
that knowledge to which the Psalmist refers when he says: ‘‘For 
with Thee is the fountain of life; and in Thy sight we shall see 


light.”” 
THOMAS MICHELS, O.S.B. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


T is still too early to draw definitive conclusions from the new 
encyclical of our Holy Father, and whatever we may here 
Say are first impressions. Thanks to the kindness of the Pres- 
ident of the Liturgical Conference I now own a photostatic 
copy of the authentic text of the Osservatore Romano — in 
Latin, of course. The study of this weighty document that strides 
along in sonorous Latin periods and seems to be a masterpiece, as 
far as I know, of Renaissance Latin, is still going on, but the first 
over-all impression is: a meticulous and extreme tendency to be 
just, firm and charitable. While imprudent zealots — crackpots — 
are sternly rebuked, the Pope makes it quite clear that those who 
are “‘unliturgical’’ out of ignorance, mental laziness and obstinacy 
are not complimented either. 

It is quite obvious to an observer of the liturgical movement on 
both sides of the ocean that many of the references to definite im- 
prudence — like “‘table’’ altars, in other words, replicas of the 
Last Supper tables, or presumption to switch to vernacular in the 
celebration of the Mass by priests, or elimination of the Old Testa- 
ment, or unauthorized transfer of feasts to other days of the calen- 
dar — to quote a few more glaring examples, have not happened 
in these United States. As a matter of fact, many of the criticisms as 
well as positive suggestions take into account the entire ‘‘liturgical 
apostolate’ as it existed chiefly in Europe the past two decades. 

It is to be regretted that the press releases were relatively silent 
about the fact that the Pope said very kind things about the Mass 
sung by the people, dialog Mass, giving holy Communion from 
hosts consecrated at the same Mass, and about active, close, spiritual 
participation of the people with the priest, as ideals. On the other 
hand, he warned against being harsh on the little ones who cannot 
handle missals and do their best with rosaries. This certainly 
leaves the ideal an ideal, even if never to be attained. 


The one consuming and burning worry, if I may say so now 
(this is being written on St. Sylvester's Day, 1947, to make it 
clear that this really is a first impression), is the Holy Father's 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


deep concern to make the liturgy part of the spiritual lives of the 
people. Every paragraph shows this concern and many a sentence 
will go down as classical in the history of Catholic spirituality. 
In this respect the encyclical is a tremendous triumph of a true 
liturgical movement. If it is heeded, beyond enjoying it as a 
harness on a few wild liturgists, a lot of people will be burning 
the midnight lamp re-writing their retreats, missions and recol- 
lection ferverinos. We can be sure that the pruning of excres- 
cences will take place. Let us hope, though with less assurance, that 
the spiritual fathers will be just as hard at work weeding, plough- 
ing and sowing the many bald patches in their spiritual pastures 
with some good seed from their missals, breviaries, the ritual, the 
pontifical, and, of course, the encyclical. You kill more weeds by 
growing good plants in the right places with care and fertilizer, 
than by running around with shears in your neighbors’ yards. 


All this is part and parcel of the great strategy of reconstruction 
which started with Leo XIII and is still in many ways in the pre- 
liminary stages. Some people have been astonished to see such an 
encyclical come out while the Moscow boys are trying to capture 
Rome. One very bright boy even suggested that the Vatican was 
purposely fiddling while Rome was burning; sort of whistling 
in the dark. Which could only have been thought up by those very 
people who think that “‘liturgy’’ actually is fiddling or whistling 
—and who have not read the encyclical and who think that the 
liturgy is rubrics, vestments, escapism and something left over 
from the “‘syncretistic’’ days of the waning Hellenism. 


However the world is far more complex. Too many non-Cath- 
olics, not entirely through their own fault, have gotten the idea 
that the Church is an enormous power-group, a sort of giant lobby, 
throwing its weight around in many fields. After all, this is the 
age of grouping. Un-written concerted action of employers en- 
gendered labor unions. Big labor created (by reaction) organized 
employer groups. Both of them reduced state government to almost 
insignificant smallness and brought forth a farm bloc and big fed- 
eral government. As the Catholic Church grew in America, the 
dissenting sects got together to put up resistance, more against 
their brothers in Christ than against the true foe — secularism. 
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Who can unscramble these fronts, some with given purposes con- 
trary to their true, secret purposes, others fighting on two or three 
different fronts simultaneously? Who knows where this will lead 
us in spite of our protesting and then looking the other way? One 
sometimes wonders, when one listens to the loudest condemnation 
of Communism. So often we seem to be doing the same thing, 
or rather we seem to let things happen the same way. The individ- 
ual, the person, under what is still called ‘‘free-enterprise’’ is gradu- 
ally being reduced to a zero to swell the power and economic or 
political value of a figurehead. We seem to be completely mixed-up. 

Take the politician who lambasts Washington and speaks of 
State’s rights. Oddly enough this same man will often be found 
in the same bed with big business, labor or farm-lobbies that cut 
across state lines, and will laugh at you if you propose that all 
business and production, all unions and all farm organizations 
should be reduced to little neighborhood outfits which a state gov- 
ernment could control. 

Or take the apostles of family-size farms. How can you main- 
tain them in an atmosphere of farming industry, mass organization, 
marketing combines, mechanization and reliance on migratory 
labor on a huge scale? 


One of the big insurance companies has a central office building 
which houses some 15 to 18,000 pen pushers and adding machine 
robots. Now who is free in this little piece of free enterprise? Sure, 
they are free to walk out and to try another giant or to invent an 
atom motor after dinner, but is that the freedom capitalism adver- 
tises? Sure, it is better than fascism or bloody communism. But 
it is certainly something that is perfectible and something one 
should not brag about! 


Some time ago one of those giant magazines that is engaged in 
selling us the new life and time religion of reverent cynicism gave 
a big splash to some business outfit that really knew how to in- 
doctrinate, stimulate, and instrumentalize its salesmen! Those boys 
were taken to a camp, and like good boys they were patted on the 
back, decorated, bonussed, talked to in the sacred language of 
more sales and how to break down sales resistance — in short, they 
were filled with a new religion, not as vicious as Nazism, but 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


about as thorough as anything Goebbels, who forgot no angle, 
ever cooked up. This kingdom of higher sales heaven (in which 
there are these three: make-believe, higher sales, and the greatest 
of them all, success) nobody saw as through a blurred and dark 
mirror: they all saw face to face — the old boss was right there to 
be looked at, surrounded by cherubic and seraphic arch-salesmen 
and gasoline smelling apostles of their ware. It is a sort of wild 
“Goebbelitis."” You can go to church on Sundays, that is your 
“private business.’ But if this ‘‘private business’’ should get hold 
of your conscience, and tell you that a half truth is an un-truth, 
maybe a lie, and leads to deception; that there are victims of de- 
ception and of their own greed or gullibility and that you had 
been cooperating; in short, if you should let your conscience inter- 
fere with your supra-consciential life on a higher, impersonal 
business level, wouldn’t you be as out of a job —and a living — 
as anybody in a totalitarian institution? As the combines grow 
and as the churches shrink and wither, becoming ever more “‘pri- 
vate,’ this business religion, and its counterparts, e.g., union-re- 
ligion, political religion, grows. And if a Catholic is sucked into 
this current with its prevalent attitude, e.g., to the liturgy — 
fiddling and whistling — what has he to brace him up and to 
strengthen his knees, his neck and his arms? 


At first sight this encyclical — part of a huge stratagem it seems 
to be — is another sharp arrow into the heart of secularism. It is 
too long, too full of quotable passages to go on a spree about right 
here; but its plea for interiorization of the liturgy and its pre- 
supposition that the Church is a living organism, that the head- 
ship of Christ and the membership of His faithful is not just an 
ontological fact but has to be implemented with heart and mind, 
by individuals and by God-given and nature-bred groups, is a 
mortal thrust at secularism. I am afraid our generation will just 
nibble at it, but never chew, swallow and digest it. But it puts 
the Church on record as the one organism whose life aid soul 
comes from the Father and the Son, against all those natural or- 
ganizations which are in great danger of becoming cancers. 


However — this is a first impression. The editor has promised 
us more careful analyses of all aspects. H. A. R. 
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THE LAYMAN IN THE PARISH" 


ra 4 HE object of the new Catholic Action movements is not to 
widen the ecclesiastical function of the priest, but to Cathol- 
icize the secular function of the layman.” This was a key sentence 
in the address of Michael de la Bedoyere, editor of the Catholic 
Herald, speaking in the presence of Cardinal Hinsley at a C.P.A. 
rally in Westminster Cathedral Hall, London, on Jan. 11. 

The speaker pointed out the danger of paying so much attention 
to the threats of the State, for example, against education, as to 
cause to neglect defences of the faith that are practically impreg- 
nable if we so will it. These basic defences were the family and 
the parish. 








Really Christian families depended on really live parishes, and | 
parishes would never become really live until the function of the 
laity within the parish was more widely recognized. 

The speaker warned against the common misinterpretation of 
pleas for more lay action. ‘“‘Do I mean by this that all Catholic 
families should become ecclesiastical assistants, priests’ men and 
women, sacristy hangers-on, that the parish should become a kind 


of sodality? Do I mean that they should cut themselves off from | 


non-Catholics and the secular life of the community? I mean ex- 
actly the opposite.”’ 

Pointing out that in post-Reformation times we had lost the 
balance between the ecclesiastical and lay spheres of Christianity 
with the consequence that “‘a Catholic’s life as a Catholic seems 
to begin and end where, so to speak, the priest’s work begins and 





80: 
fre 
Jm: 


ends,” he suggested that our parishes should become real com- / 


munities again, with a lay as well as an ecclesiastical facet. 

“If each parish were the focus of Catholic lay life busied with 
the work of restoring all Christian values in public and social 
affairs, in industry and business, in education, in the press, in the 
defence against critics of the truth, in the maintenance of friendly 
and constructive relations, where this is possible and wise, between 

From the London Catholic Herald, Jan. 16, 1948. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Catholics and members of other Communions or other men of 
good will — if each parish were such a focus of autonomous lay 
Catholic action and activity, then a new life would be infused into 
the Catholic community.” 

He contrasted with such an ideal the “honest picture’’ of con- 
ditions today. 

“It is the picture of a few thousand clergy doing what they can 
to get the millions of recalcitrant, half-bored, half-comprehend- 
ing layfolk to Mass and the sacraments. It is the picture of a com- 
munity bound together, it is true, by spiritual ties, the responsi- 
bility for which lies with the clergy, but otherwise, except for 
sectionalized and pious societies, a mere conglomeration of indi- 
viduals largely lost to the Christian apostolate, to the Christian 
pattern of life, because there is no secular, ordinary, lay cohesion 
among them.”’ 

“How can we answer the Pope’s insistent calls to lay action,” 
he said, ‘if we think of lay action as only an extension of the 
function of the clergy, expressed through lay robots, into the 
secular world?” 

The laity, he concluded, could do much to change the position 
through their own keenness and initiative. 


FROM ALLELUIA TO ALLELUIA 
A LENTEN PROGRAM’ 


(The lights in the auditorium dim, and as they go out completely, a 
gong is heard as from a radio station. The announcer, Jim, is talking 
from an unseen corner; a microphone projects his voice.) 
Ju: Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. Many, many years ago, the 
announcement I am about to make would have been cried out from 
a hill-top by a messenger, and in response, the faithful Christians 
would have dropped, their tasks to hurry to worship their God. To- 
day, in the year of our Lord 1948, I simply state the fact: Tomor- 
row will be Septuagesima Sunday, the first of the three Sundays 
preceding the season of Lent; therefore, on this Saturday, we go to 
*The author writes: ‘“This is an original lenten pageant which we are plan- 
ning to stage towards the latter part of Lent. Presenting it in this radio-script 
form will be an additional and, we hope, attractive means of familiarizing our 
children with some of the chants and with the true spirit of the Season. We 
should be happy if any other school finds the script useful.” 
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St. Benedict’s Church, where we are present at the final singing of | Jim: | 
the “Alleluia” by the faithful. The group of worshippers here gath- 
ered have almost completed singing Vespers, the official evening 
prayer of the Church. One of the congregation is bearing a sign on 
which is written “Alleluia.” 


— A | 


ee 


(The curtain opens slowly. The congregation is divided into choirs, 
facing an unseen altar at stage right. One person holds a card on which 
is printed in bold letters the word “Alleluia.” He holds it high during 
the singing. The group chants: “Benedicamus Domino, alleluia, alleluia,” | _(S; 
from Septuagesima Vespers. Curtain closes at end of chant. Announcer} _ pec 
continues in more subdued tone of voice.) to 


= me 


Jim: We see the sign-bearer taking away the “Alleluia,” a symbol that rad 
this joyous cry of the redeemed will be silenced from now until it 


bursts forth again at Vespers on Holy Saturday; we bow in silent - 
prayer with the group, and prepare to enter into the holy and peni-| Gy 
tential season of Lent: the living again with our Lord His forty | Toy 
days of prayer and fasting. Onn: 

(A small group gathered around the mike then says in very joyous, | HER 
clear tone): | GL 
Truly fitting it is and just, right and proper for our welfare, aie 
Ever and everywhere to give thanks to Thee, | 
Holy Lord, almighty Father, everlasting God, (1 
Through Christ our Lord. GIRL 

A Voice: Who Himself inaugurated this fast, Tom 
Keeping it through forty days and nights Com 
without desiring food; (1 

ALL: And even afterwards, His hunger was not for the food of men la 


But for their salvation. " 


A Voice: He hungered not for the food which nourishes men’s bodies, th 
But rather for the holiness of their lives. 





ALL: For His food is the redemption of His people. om 
His food is the love of undivided hearts. _ 
Two Voices: He it is who taught us to labor not alone for | 
the food which is served at earthly banquets, 
But also for the nourishment which is derived (( 
from the study of the divine Scriptures. st 
AL: Through Him the angels praise Thy majesty, 
The Dominions adore Thee, 
Before whom even the Powers stand in awe, 
The heavens and the heavenly Virtues, ALL 


Together with the blessed Seraphim 
In company celebrate their joy. ( 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Jo: You see, ladies and gentlemen, despite the sorrow of Lent, these 
modern Christians re-echo an unsuppressed note of joy in their 
hearts. Evidently they love Christ with whom they plan to spend 
this time. I guess it’s like giving up something for some relative you 
like very much. The giving hurts, but you want to give because you 
love. — Time passes, and now Tom, our man-on-the-street, is talk- 
ing to a youngster just outside St. Benedict’s Church. It is Ash Wed- 
nesday morning. — O. K., Tom, pick it up. 


(Spotlight comes up on fore part of stage; curtains are closed, but 
people are passing in front of them and going in through the centre 
to the stage, as if entering the church. Tom, the “man-on-the-street” 
radio man, is at down right. He speaks into a mike.) 


Tom: Quite a crowd here. Let’s see. (Stops one young girl.) Say, youngster, 
where’s everybody going? 

Giri (quite pertly): To church, of course! 

Tom: Of course ... but of course why? Don’t mind me, I’m ignorant. 

Gmt: Because this is Ash Wednesday . . . 

Her COMPANION: Sure, we’re going to get ashes . . 

GL: .. . on our foreheads... . 


CoMPANION: Yes, and the early Christians used to wear sackcloth besides 


putting ashes on their heads... 
(Tom tries to interrupt. Impossible.) 


Girt: . . . because we’re all sinners. Aren’t you going? 
Toe: Wel... « th. as 
ComPANION: C’mon, we'll be late. Besides we’re singing Mass. 


(They enter through middle section of curtains. Curtains open, as the 
last of the procession has received ashes. The priest is:not visible; they 
simply kneel before the place where the altar is supposed to be. When 
they resume their places, they open their Liber’s as if about to sing.) 


Tom (in lower tone): Say, this is different. Let’s just listen to these kids, 
radio audience. Psst (to one) . . . What are you going to sing? 

CuiLp (disapproving of his talking in church): Ssssh . . . The introit for 
the Mass for Ash Wednesday. What did you think? 


(Group sings the introit for Ash Wednesday. At its conclusion, one 
steps forward slightly and says the words of the collect): 


Grant, O Lord, to Thy faithful people, that they may begin the 

venerable solemnities of fasting with becoming piety, and may per- 

severe to the end with steadfast devotion. Through Christ our Lord. 
ALL: Amen. 


(Curtain closes. Tom on the outside.) 
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Tom: Take it back, Jim. That’s something new on me! These kids really | Tom: 
seem to think that Lent is important, that it’s supposed to count in bi 
their lives. p: 

Jm: All right, Tom.— Now imagine a short passage of time, folks. | Gm: 
(Short musical interlude.) —I\t is four Sundays later. Tom got | Tom: 
interested in St. Benedict’s when he learned that Lent means some- Ju: 
thing really important to its people. He never goes by without seeing 
them gathered at the church. He’s there now to see what goes on. — 
Got it, Tom? 


(Light up again on Tom in front of curtain at DR.) 


Lom: Sure have. (Girl enters with bunch of roses in her hand.) Say, here's 
my friend! What’s your rush, girlie? 

Girt: Say . . . do you always ask girls questions? 

Tom: It’s my business! C’mon, what’s up today? What are the roses for? 

Gir-: It’s “Laetare.” 

Tom: Yeah. Sure. 

Girt: “Laetare” means to rejoice. That’s why I’m bringing these roses to 
church. I'll carry them in the procession, and then they’ll be blessed. 
Then I’ll leave some for the altar, and take some home so Mom can 
decorate the table. And we're going to have a “Laetare” dinner. (F 
That’s always a special feast at home. Mom makes the best chicken ei 
dressing, and there’s pie, and salad, and, well . . . it’s a big feast! Ci 
And we start it all by singing Mass here. It’s the middle of Lent, 
you know. (Her Companion runs in.) 

CoMPANION: Ready, Mary? (Sees Tom.) Oh! You again? 

Tom: Yeah, me. 

CoMPANION: Are you ready? We’re supposed to line up out here. (Whis- 
pering): Say, Mary, perhaps this fellow is really interested and wants 
to know what’s happening in church. We could give him some idea 


by sort of practicing our gradual and tract for him. - 








(Girls agree, and they start recitation. As they do, others join group, 
and add their voices): 


I rejoiced at the things that were said to me: 
We shall go into the house of the Lord. 
Let peace be in thy strength. And abundance in thy towers. 
They that trust in the Lord shall be as Mount Sion: 
he shall not be moved forever that dwelleth in Jerusalem. 
Mountains are round about it, so the Lord is round about | 
His people, from henceforth, now and forever... . ( 
Praise ye the Lord, for He is good; | 
Sing ye to His name, for He is sweet. , wb 


(They file into church, as Tom scratches his head wonderingly.) 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Tom: Thanks, kids. I think you’re giving me a new idea about this Lent 
business. — These kids are going to church because they want to; it’s 
part of their lives, and they’re part of it. 

Gt: C’mon, we'll be late. (They follow others in.) 

Tom: What a girl! — Take it, Jim! 

Ju: O.K., Tom. You know, if you stick around long enough you 
might even get some religion. (Laughs.) Seriously though, I’ve found 
out a lot about Lent myself, from these kids. They seem to live each 
day of it —and like it. They don’t go around with long faces. No, 
when you go by their school, you hear them practicing for the next 
celebration. They don’t have time to think about themselves. — The 
song they’ll sing now is called “Vexilla Regis.” They are practicing 
it for Vespers on Passion Sunday, the beginning of the deeper peni- 
tential mysteries of Lent. They tell me it’s one of the most beautiful 
hymns of the Church, and many centuries old. It starts out: 

Forth comes the standard of the King, 

All hail, thou mystery adored; 

Hail Cross on which the Life Himself died, 
And by death our life restored. 


(Here the Vexilla Regis is sung. Choirs stand in unobtrusive place on 
either side of the stage, in levels. A large wooden cross is placed at 
Center. The curtain closes slowly at the end of the hymn.) 


Ju: Then, towards the following Sunday, Palm Sunday, at which the 
Church in solemn ceremony celebrates the memory of the joyous 
entrance of Christ into Jerusalem, we see the children practicing for 
the procession which takes place before the Mass. They sing the 
“Gloria Laus,” another of the Church’s most beautiful and ancient 
hymns. (The curtain opens.) 

CHILDREN (in choric reading): Glory and praise to Thee, Redeemer blest! 
To whom their glad hosannas children poured, 

Hail, Israel’s King! Hail! 
David’s Son confessed! 

One Voice: Six days before the solemnity of the Passover, when our Lord 
was coming into the city of Jerusalem, the children met Him: and 
carried palm branches in their hands, and cried with a loud voice, 
saying: Hosanna in the highest! Blessed art Thou who hast come in 
the multitude of Thy mercy. Hosanna in the highest! 


(Then, waving palm branches, if available, they sing the Gloria Laus. 
Curtain closes at conclusion.) 


Jim: The Mass itself, then, after the procession of exultant joy, re-echoes 
the thoughts of our Savior, left alone after the crowd has dispersed. 
In the Introit, we find the sorrowing words: “My God, My God, 
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why hast Thou forsaken Me?” — And Mary, the Sorrowful Mothe, 
weeps with Jesus. 


(The curtain opens on a tableau of our Lady, with head bowed, as chon 
sings part of the gradual of Our Lady of Sorrows — or some stanzas of 
the Stabat Mater. An English translation may precede, recited by om 
voice. The curtain closes at conclusion.) 


Jim: Holy Week has begun, in which we, the people of Christ, suffer with 
Him and with Mary, His Mother, the birthpangs of our redemption 
— (A short musical interlude.) It is Wednesday of Holy Week. We 
are back at St. Benedict’s, where the congregation is gathered for the 
praying of Matins, the official prayer of the Church consecrating the 
night. Tonight, and for the next two nights, it is called by a special 
name, “Tenebrae,” which means darkness. During it, the candles on 
a special stand holding thirteen candles are extinguished one by one, 
until only the thirteenth remains. This last candle is symbolic of our 
Lord, deserted by His twelve apostles, and is carried behind the altar 
while the choir sings: 


(Here the curtain opens. The congregation is kneeling, while a fick- 
ering candle is seen from backstage. If desired, an altar may be placed 
on stage. One person reads the translation of “Christus Factus Est.” 
The choir then sings it.) 


Jim (in subdued voice): Christ was made obedient for us unto death .... 
(Slight pause.) — After a silence, and darkness, suddenly all the 
people beat against the seats with their books (this is done). In 
desperation, as it were, they clamor for the return of the light, for 
Christ’s return from the tomb of death. And the single candle is 
brought back before the altar. (The candle is brought.) It is a fore- 
taste of the resurrection, a promise of redemption. 


(Curtain closes. Short silence. Then Tom appears from one side, a 
Girl comes up stage from opposite side. She is dressed in white.) 


Tom: Well, here’s my friend again, in white today! Don’t you know it’s 
still Lent? 

Girt: Don’t you know this is Holy Thursday? The “birthday” of the 
holy Eucharist? We’re going to have a wonderful procession, to cel- 
ebrate. 

ComPANION: Yes, and we’re going to sing the Gloria and the bells will 
ring. Because you can’t help feeling happy about being able to receive 
our Lord in your heart. 

Tom: Oh, so that’s why the altar is all lit up and decorated? 

Gru: Yes, sir. But tomorrow . . . tomorrow is awful. It’s the day when 
our Lord died. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


CoMPANION: Yes. And nobody but our pastor can receive our Lord to- 
morrow. 

Gmu: But he does it for all of us. (They exit through middle section of 

curtain.) 

Tom: Take over, Jim. 

Jum: Thanks, Tom. — Yes, today is a day of joy, and the church is 
radiant with light. Today Christians proclaim their love and gratitude 
to their eucharistic King. Tomorrow all the splendor will be gone. 
Tomorrow will be Good Friday. We hear the stirring “Ecce Lignum” 
of the priest and people as they approach to venerate the Cross: “Be- 
hold the wood of the Cross on which hung the Savior of the world. 
Come, let us adore it.” 


(The “Ecce Lignum” with its response ““Venite Adoremus” is sung.) 


Jum: The agonizing cry of Christ is heard: “My people, My people, what 
have I done to thee? or in what have I grieved thee? Answer Me.” 


(Curtain rises on tableau of Christ, praying in His agony. A man’s 
voice, or choir, sings in subdued tone: ““Popule meus,” etc. Curtain 
closes at conclusion.) 


Jum: And we, ashamed, cannot answer, but know only that our salvation 
is in Him who died upon the Cross. (Short pause.) — Holy Satur- 
day! The church is dark. The ceremony we take you to now used 
to start at night. The Christians would gather to keep a vigil on 
Holy Saturday night, preceding the dawn of Easter. The service is 
deeply significant: It celebrates the return of light to the world, 
where, through sin, darkness had reigned supreme. — Pick it up, Tom. 

Tom: Say, the kids won’t even talk to me this morning, Jim. They said 
that today the ceremonies they take part in are like something actu- 
ally leading them from darkness into light. The church is still dark 
and bare, but . . . wait . . . there’s a priest with a tri-pointed stick. 
. . » No, it’s a stick which has three candles on it. Oh yes, my friend 
told me they strike a new fire from a flint outside the church, and 
light each candle as they sing words meaning ““The Light of Christ!” 
and the congregation answers “Thanks be to God!” 


(Here a triple candlestick with the three joined candles is placed on 
stage. An altar boy lights a candle at each intonation of the “Lumen 
Christi.” All joyously answer “Deo gratias.”) 

Tom: And now the light begins to flood into the church, as if heaven 
itself were opening up its glory. (Lights come up gradually to full 
brilliancy.) 

(A group of children, in flowing white robes, as if to represent angelic 
choirs, present a choric version of part of the Exsultet in English trans- 
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lation: “Let now the heavenly hosts of angels rejoice . . . .” Then an 
older boy, or man, or, preferably, the priest, sings the beginning and 
the end of the Exsultet. During it, he pauses, with a taper takes a light 


from one of the three joined candles, and solemnly lights the Easter ' 


candle — or a large, decorated candle, placed in a large candlestick, 
itself decorated with greens and flowers. As soon as the Easter candle 
is lit, all on stage converge towards it, to give it prominence. When 
the Exsultet is concluded, the whole choir sings the Easter Alleluia. 


Jum: The Easter candle is lighted: our Alleluia has been restored to us. 
Christ is risen from the dead. Alleluia! Christ is truly arisen. Alle- 
luia! “Let us,” as St. Augustine says, “say Alleluia now as often as 
possible, that we may sing it forever. In heaven our food will be 
Alleluia, our drink Alleluia, our act of contemplation Alleluia . . . 
our total joy will be Alleluia, that is, praise the Lord.” 


(All now join in singing the Easter Alleluia and the Vespers of Holy 
Saturday, concluding with the Regina Coeli. The Easter candle should 
be centre stage, standing against some rich background, and :/otlights 
focused on it. The audience should all join in the Regina Coeli. The 
English version, as contained in the new Sunday Compline booklet, 
could be printed on the back page of the programs.) 

SistER Mary ImMacu tata, O.S.B. 
Monte Cassino School 
Tulsa, Okla. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — REv. JAMES DEADY is a priest of the 
diocese of Seattle, Wash. — REV. WILLIAM BUSCH teaches 
Church history at the St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 

— Dr. WILLIs NUTTING, Rural Route 5, South Bend, Ind., is 
a member of the Notre Dame University faculty, and author of 
the recent Reclamation of Independence (Berliner and Lanigan), 
an arresting presentation of the case for the ‘‘green revolution.”’ — 
DomM THOMAS MICHELS, O.S.B., spent several years in this coun- 
try as the superior of the now discontinued St. Paul’s Priory, 
Keyport, N. J. Last fall he returned to Salzburg to take up his 
former position on the theological faculty of the Catholic uni- 
versity there. — SISTER MARY IMMACULATA, O.S.B., teaches in 
Monte Cassino School, Tulsa, Okla., where a consistent effort 
has been made over a period of years to introduce the pupils to a 
devout living of the Church year. 

+ 


A wake-service for group or congregational recitation is now 


being prepared by the Sentinel Press, 2051 S.W., 6th Ave., Port- | 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


land, Ore. Besides its use on the eves of funerals, it will serve like- 

wise for a parish service on All Souls day. The text is entirely in 

English. 

The same publisher will have ready before Holy Week a booklet 
of Tenebrae Services (first nocturn and Lauds) prepared for reci- 
tation in common. All psalms and antiphons are in English only; 
the Lamentations are in both Latin and English to enable the con- 
gregation to follow the singing of priest and choir, or to listen to 
the English reading and to take part in the responsories. The 

, psalms are translated according to Pius XII’s new version. Care 

has been taken to make recitation possible without rehearsals. Our 

associate editor, Father Reinhold, has prepared the booklets. 


* 
Ready for distribution is the long-awaited set of Mass Symbols, 
a boxed set of sixteen large illustrations, drawn and silk-screened 
by O. F.s staff artist, Father Joachim Watrin, O.S.B. A booklet 
* of some forty pages, containing a general introduction and com- 
mentaries on each card, accompanies the set. (Liturgical Press. 
Price, $2.60.) 





2 
The first series of Pathways in Holy Scripture, by Rev. Damasus 

Winzen, O.S.B., another of our associate editors, has been com- 

pleted (cf. O. F., XXI, 6—April 20, 1947 — pp. 276ff.) It 
| was the intention to provide a short commentary on each of the 
books of holy Scripture in the order in which they are read each 
year by the Church in the breviary. Twenty numbers have been 
published. This entire set will now appear in printed form. Each 
of the original subscribers will receive the printed series without 
additional charge. New subscribers may enter their subscription 
($2.50 a year) at any time. They will receive the twenty issues 
of the series in the course of a year, beginning with the date of 
their subscription. Numbers will be sent in advance of the season 
to facilitate their use in study groups. 

Since not all the books of Scripture are read in the breviary, 
and in order to make these introductory notes include the entire 
Bible, a supplement (Pathways II) will be published during 1948. 
The first issue will appear in March. This new series will com- 
prise twelve numbers: ten of commentary on books of Scripture 
not included in the first series, and two additional numbers with 
a reading plan indicating chapter and verses of the Old and the 
New Testaments to be read each day of the year, together with a 
short treatise on the importance of Bible reading for the spiritual 
life and the way in which a Catholic should read the Scriptures 
and meditate upon them. The subscription price to Pathways JI 
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is $1.50 per year. Black-covered steel binders, fitting the size of 
the leaflets, will be available, at a cost not above one dollar, — 
Any money realized from subscription to this series will be used 
for the relief of needy students for the priesthood in Europe, 
Checks should be made payable to Rev. Damasus Winzen, or to 
Mrs. Kenneth Mullane. All correspondence regarding subscriptions 
EI Lg sent to the latter, at 790 Riverside Drive, New York 


O. F. readers will conclude to the exceptional quality of Path- 


ways from the author’s articles that have appeared in our pages. | 


Father Damasus knows in particular how to bring the books of 
the Old Testament to life in the light of the New. And all the 
numbers bear the imprint of that unction which should be insep- 
arable from Scripture. Both series will enrich the study club ma- 
terial on Scripture now available, and are a valuable guide for 
private reading, even for priests. We heartily recommend them. 


* 


Plans are being made to hold the second Maritime Liturgical 
Week some time in the latter part of August. One of the chief 
promoters of the liturgical movement in those parts, our good 
friend Fr. Charles Curran of Halifax, N. S., was recently named a 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor. We respectfully extend congratulations. 


+ 


“TI am thoroughly convinced that congregational singing is not 
only desirable for its own sake as a means of increasing intelligent 
and lively devotion, but will also be most effective in bringing 
about that closer personal relation between the nave and the sanc- 
tuary which is of such vital importance in our present age for our 
own devoted faithful people’”’ (Archbishop John Ireland, in The 
Northwestern Chronicle, May 1, 1891). 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE APOCALYPSE OF SAINT JOHN. By R. J. Loenertz, O.P. Authorized 
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translation by Hilary Carpenter, O.P. Sheed & Ward, New York, N.Y. | 


1948. Pp. xx-151. Cloth, $2.50. 

The Apocalypse of R. J. Loenertz is a book of revelation! Undoubtedly 
it will intrigue many. 

The reviewer had not read far before recalling Borgmann’s The New 


Interpretation of the Mass of about 25 years ago. A sentence or two will | 
exemplify Borgmann’s method: “The Mass of the catechumens precedes | 
| as ex 


the Mass of the faithful. It consists of 16 minor units, each one of which 
concludes with the word Amen. For the interpretation of the 16 minor 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Pgs units as a principal, the following collaterals are employed: the 16 articles 

om mn 4 of the Nicene creed; the 16 qualities of charity (1 Cor. 13:4); the 16 

Europe. # sentences of the doxology; and the proper of the Sundays from the 24th 

ak Sunday after Whitsunday to the 6th Sunday after Epiphany . . . . There 

riptions are 16 bones in the fingers, 3 bones in the thumb, 7 bones in the wrist, 

7 York | [bone in the sesamoid .. . . The prayers of the offertory showed that there 

| were 9, and therefore the prayers of the Mass of the catechumens must 

be 16. But the sum of prayers of the consecration would not render the 

f Path- | seeded 7 till the blessing of the oil of the sick would be taken into ac- 
Pages. | count” (pp. 186, 229, 232). 


0ks of 52 , - 
all the For digit-exegete Loenertz, too, numbers are important. If the critical 


insep- | ‘xt does not square with the required number, it probably should be 
ib ma- corrected; a synonym may well go proxy for a word not recurring suf- 
ide for ficiently often; addition, multiplication serve well to attain that perfect 
number; and if the desired digit does not develop, well, most any number 
is perfect anyway — with a little gymnastics of the imagination. 


‘ Ergo: “Amen recurs 8 times... it might be taken for granted that 
urgical the listening faithful would respond with a 9th Amen after the closing 
e chief salutation (3 times 3) ... in 17:5 it is probably better to retain (with 
r good  $t. Jerome and the Africans Tyconius and Primasius) the reading ‘mother 
med a of fornications (porneion) and abomination.’ If one keeps to the readings 
of the Greek MSS. (pornon) the word ‘fornication’ occurs 7 times, with- 
out any apparent motive. Reading ‘porneion,’ on the other hand, in 17:5, 
, we find the word occurring 8 times, the double of the number for the 
18 NOt | earth; it is thus in opposition to the word ‘altar’ which also occurs 8 
lligent | times... the word ‘kingdom’ appears 9 times in the Apocalypse; 4 times 
inging | when it is applied to the kingdom of Evil and 5 times when it is applied 
 $anc- | to the kingdom of God or of the Good. The 5 mentions of the kingdom 
or Our | are to be completed by the verb ‘to reign’ which is used 7 times (and 
1 The | 5 plus 7 equal 12, the number for Israel and for the Church). The 
number § is not symbolic in itself, but it does recall the number of the 
Savior’s wounds and its first multiple is 10, the number of Plagues of 
Egypt and the symbolic number for tribulation (cf. the 5 months during 
; which the power of the locusts from the pit lasted . . . . The word ‘to 
—— | judge’ (krinein) recurs 9 times (3 X 3). The idea of judgment is con- 
*""' veyed by 2 Greek substances; the one (Arisis) occurs 4 times; the other 
btedly | (krima) 3, times (scheme 3 & 4:7) .... The word hagios, holy occurs 
| probably 24 times in the Apocalypse, reminding us that holiness is also 
| probably pocalypse, g t 
* awork of the Church (24 equals 12 X 2) .. ., etc., etc.” (Cf. pp. 44, 
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o will | 115, 46, 100, 60, etc.) 
ecedes | The allegorical method is legitimate and useful. But application of it 


which | asexemplified in the present volume will not help restore its respectability. 
minor W.G.H 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE FUTURE LIFE. By Rev. Edm 
F. Sutcliffe, S.J. The Bellarmine Series, No. 8. Burns Oates & Washbour 
Ltd., London. Pp. 202. Cloth, 16s. 

Pére Lagrange somewhere has written that the Gospel of St. 
cannot be understood without a deep appreciation of the humility 
Jesus. Perhaps this observation should be extended into a principle 
exegesis applicable to the whole Old Testament: i.e., the Old Test 
ment cannot be properly understood apart from a vivid realization @ 
the condescension of God. In other words, through two millennia G 
patiently, humbly, condescendingly adapted Himself to man’s capaq 
to receive the truths He was offering. The Law was our pedagogue w 
Christ, a pedagogue who never rushed his pupil, who never astound 
his pupil with truth too sublime for present apprehension, with mo 
too difficult for present practice. Divine revelation was always adap 
to the mental and moral capacity of the human recipient. 

We who live in the full, final light of revelation find it difficult § 
understand this procedure — usually it is difficult to understand a chi 
mind. So it comes as a shock to discover such common truths as th 
blessed Trinity, the hierarchical order among angels, the ejection of Satall 
and his company from heaven, absent from the pages of the Old Testa 
ment. Perhaps most amazing is the presentation of the truth of bless@ 
immortality, of reward in after-life for virtue, of punishment he 
for sin. Our admiration for the early prophets must rise to new levels 
we reflect upon their task of preaching penance without being able 
invoke the sanctions of eternal reward or punishment. Perhaps this 
ject offers a better opportunity than any other to illustrate the develop 
ment of dogma, of progressive revelation, God gradually telling His 
dren “the things eye hath not seen, nor ear heard.” This gradual unfe 
ing of divine secrets regarding future life is presented most ably in D 
Sutcliffe’s volume. 


The work begins with a summary of Egyptian and Babylonian vi 
on future life, followed by a survey of the doctrine in the Penta 
and Ecclesiasticus. Sheol is treated from every aspect. The core of # 
work of course centers about the definitive statement of the doctrine 
blessed immortality in the Book of Wisdom and the more immedi 
precedents. A discussion of what the Old Testament tells of purgatom 
is followed by a searching analysis of what actually is contained ¢¢ 
cerning the resurrection of the body. A summary of extra-canoni¢ 
teaching on these subjects fittingly closes the study. 

Our day is fortunately witnessing a renewed interest in the theold 
of sacred Scripture. Undoubtedly Father Sutcliffe’s work will be regard 
as a genuine contribution. 


W.G. HH 














